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AFTER THE STORM. 


LOMBARDY COURT: 
A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SEA. 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE LIFE-BOAT. 
“Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 


Our faith, triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee, are all with thee.”—Longfellow. 


ha was getting dark when Captain Chubb and his 
brother reached the beach, which was at the end 
No. 1876.—say 11, 1878. 





of Ship Street, and little more than a stone’s-throw 
from their house. ‘Two or three fishermen were 
standing about who knew the skipper, and were 
very glad to see him again at Littlebar. 

‘“‘The wind has shifted,’ one of them said in 
answer to some inquiry which he made on the sub- 
ject; ‘‘it’s rising, too; and the sea is getting up as 
the tide comes in. There has been a ground-swell 
all day, and I am afraid by the look of the sunset 
we shall have a roughish night.” 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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Val Chunb uttered an exclamation of impatience, 
but made no other reply. 

‘‘ What do you think of it?” the captain asked 
him. 

‘‘Ono can’t tell,” he answered, hastily; ‘‘it often 
looks like this without coming to anything.” But 
he was evidently uneasy in his mind. 

‘‘The boats won’t come in before morning, I sup- 
pose?” said the skipper. ‘‘ Are there many out?” 

‘Not many.” 

‘‘ Who is with the boys, Val?” he asked, turning 
to his brother. 

‘Who is with them? Dan Stokes.” 

‘¢ Anybody else ?” 

“No, not that I know of; Dan is a very good 
man ; up to anything.” 

The skipper looked anxious; there ought to have 
been a fourth man in the boat at the very least ; and 
the ‘‘ boys’ were scarcely to be reckoned as men yet. 
Why was not their father with them? That was 
what he thought; and the same idea must have 
occurred to the men who were standing by; but 
not one of them said anything. 

“TI did not know they were going,” Val said, 
presently ; ‘‘I did not think there would have been 
any rough weather; I dare say they will be in soon; 
they would run home directly if they thought a 
storm was coming.” 

‘‘ Would they?” the skipper asked. He did not 
feel so sure of that. 

As they were walking moodily to and fro, the 
captain caught sight of the boy who had carried 
his bag, standing among a group of men. 

“Ts Dan Stokes that boy’s father?” he asked. 

‘* Yes,”’ said Val. 

“I’m glad of that; there’s good stuff in that boy. 
I hope his father is like him.” 

‘* He’s all right,” said Val. 

When the two men returned to the house they 
found Mrs. Val Chubb fidgeting about, and very 
cross. The kitchen chimney was smoking, she said, 
and it was impossible to do anything with it. It 
always smoked when the wind was in the north or 
north-west. It was a nasty quarter; she hoped it 
would not come on to blow hard. 

‘Never mind the chimney,” said her husband. 

‘‘No,”’ she said, in an altered voice, ‘‘I don’t; it 
isn’t that. But the wind, Val; is it going to blow?” 

Val turned away impatiently. ‘‘ How could he 
tell?” he said. 

Captain Chubb took no notice, but went to the 
corner behind the door, where the old barometer used 
to hang. To his surprise and mortification no 
barometer was there. When he returned to the 
parlour he saw his brother taking something from a 
cupboard, and guessing what it was, stepped quietly 
up to him and arrested his hand. 

“No, Val!” he said, ‘‘ not to-night.” 

Val turned away with a sheepish look; and the 
captain, to make the contents of the cupboard safe, 
locked the door and put the key in his own pocket. 

They sat for a time talking together at intervals 
after that, but avoiding the subject with which all 
their minds were occupied. Then the brothers took 
another turn down towards the sands. 

“The wind isn’t quite so high, I think,” said Val, 
as there was a lull for a few minutes. But when 
they reached the end of the street, and came out 
facing the sea, a tremendous blast caught them and 


wind was blowing fresh, with frequent squalls; and 
the sand was borne along in clouds, so that they were 
almost blinded by it. A sharp, small rain, or hail, 
they could hardly tell which it was, beat in their 
faces; but they stood still a long time, only turn- 
ing their backs to it, and without speaking. 

Captain Chubb was the first to turn away. ‘“‘ Come 
along, Val,” he said, observing that his brother did 
not follow him. ‘‘ There is not much to be troubled 
about so far. Maybe the wind will fall as the tide 
turns.” 

“Do you think so? Is that your true opinion?” 
Val asked, eagerly. 

‘‘ Well, I think it may,” the skipper answered. 
‘‘Yes. I hope so, at all events.” 

‘“‘T can’t go indoors,” said Val. 

“Come along,” the captain answered, taking him 
by the arm and leading him with him; ‘ there’s 
your wife at home, all alone. Let us go and see how 
she gets on.” 

Another anxious, miserable hour was spent in the 
house, the kitchen chimney behaving worse than 
ever, and filling the house with smoke. 

“‘T must certainly have it seen to,’”’ the captain 
said, ‘‘ to-morrow morning.” 

‘‘Oh, never mind the chimney!’ Mrs. Chubb ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ How the wind whistles! Is it as bad as 
this at sea, I wonder?”’ The poor woman kept con- 
tinually going in and out of the room and walking 
up and down stairs. ‘‘ What do the men on the look- 
out say?” she asked. 

Neither her husband nor the captain made any 
reply, and she seemed to understand their silence, 
and kept moaning to herself and uttering short 
ejaculations as every gust of wind swept past, 
rattling the doors and windows. 

Out again, facing the wind, but with more difficulty 
now. It was nearly eleven o’clock. Val went first, 
and his brother followed him, endeavouring to per- 
suade him to return and stay indoors; they could do 
no good, and the sight and sound of the breakers 
could only make him more anxious and unhappy. 
The public-houses were still open, and Captain Chubb 
kept his eye upon his brother. He need not have 
been so careful of him just then, Val Chubb would 
not have shown himself in a public-house that night 
for any bribe that could have been proposed. Down on 
the sands were two or three men on the look-out. The 
captain spoke to them, and heard what they thought 
about the weather and the fishing-boats, and Val 
stood by and listened without uttering a word. They 
lingered for a time under shelter of some piles, 
looking out upon the gloomy sea with just a few 
rays of moonlight now and then flitting over it, 
enough to show how rapidly the scud was flying 
overhead, and how the foam was curling on the tops 
of the billows everywhere, far out at sea as well as 
near the shore. And then at last they went back to 
the lonely house, where Mrs. Chubb’s tall form was 
seen upon the doorstep, watching for them, afraid 
to ask them what they thought, but listening eagerly 
for every word they might let drop. Frightened at 
last beyond endurance by their silence, the poor 
woman cast off the last remnant of reserve and burst 
out sobbing, with the bitter cry, “Oh, Captain 
Chubb, what do you think? will it go on like this? 
will the boat come home safe?” 

‘‘Keep up your spirits, my dear,” he answered— 
the affectionate address came quite naturally now; 





depriyed them of that pleasing hope at once. The 


‘‘ your hove are in good hands; they will be taken 
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can.” 

‘Yes; but the gale?” 

‘‘That is in good hands too: ‘He holdeth the 
winds in His fists.’ Your boys are not half so much 
frightened as you are, I’ll be bound; it seems a 
great deal worse to you and to me ashore here than 
it does to them.” 

“Tt has turned high-water now,’’ said Val, after 
another weary pause, glancing at the clock as he 
spoke. ‘‘ The wind does not seem quite so high as it 
was, I think.” 

There was a lull for some time, and they sat and 
listened, hoping that the gale was spent. But pre- 
sently the moaning of the wind was heard again in | 
the distance, and then there came a fearful gust | 
which shook the windows in their frames, and seemed | 
to rise and swell and whistle over the roof-tops with | 
constantly increasing violence, as if the storm were 
only now beginning in real earnest. Some tiles fell | 
from the roof and rattled down upon the pavement | 
under the parlour window with a loud crash. 

‘Lord help us!” Mrs. Chubb exclaimed; ‘Lord | 
help my poor boys!” | 

‘“‘That’s right, my dear,” said the captain ; “that’s | 
right ; say that again.” 

Val flung his head down upon the table and | 
moaned aloud, then sprang up suddenly and went | 
out of doors again, pacing to and fro in the street as | 
if he would walk away from his anxiety—or rather 
from himself. 

All through the small hours of the night they 
watched, sometimes in the house and sometimes out 
of it, the gale raging furiously all the while; Mrs. 
Chubb giving way to her fears, and uttering her 
lamentations without any reserve, and Val raving 
against himself and calling himself a villain and a 
coward and a murderer. Captain Chubb was at his 
wits’ ends how to quiet them or comfort them; the 
lads were away on duty, he said; that was his strong 
argument. There was no need to fear anything as 
long as you were in the way of duty; you might 
leave everything then to a higher power, and be 
easy. 
™ But Val was not doing his duty. He ought to have 
been where the boys were, and they safe at home. 
He would have had no fear comparatively if he had 
been in the boat instead of skulking there ashore. 
He had been out in worse gales, or in gales quite as 
bad as this, and had not thought much of the danger ; 
but for the boys to be at sea in such a storm, with no 
one but Dan Stokes, who, it appeared, was not pro- 
perly a seaman at all, and, though he could haul at 
anet, knew very little about the management of a 
boat—for the boys to be exposed on such a night, 
when a turn of the helm, or an error of judgment, 
or the delay of a moment in handling the sail might 
be fatal! For his two sons, his only children, to be 
out at sea, and he, their father, loafing about on 
shore! The thought was unbearable. He hated 
and despised himself; his wife, his brother, every 
one must feel contempt for him, he thought, and 
loathe the sight of him, whatever they might say. 


Make your mind easy about them if you 








Daylight at last! A running to and fro in the 
street ; hoarse voices calling to one another, loud and 
earnest. Stout, resolute-looking men hastening to 


the beach. Captain Chubb and Val turn out in 
haste, penetrated with new fears, and ask with 
shaking voices, for the wind in the early dawn strikes | 
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For the Lord’s sake, what 


cold, ‘‘What’s up? 
is it?” 

There is a schooner in the offing making signals of 
distress. Itis a relief to the anxious father to see it; 
though there may be half a score men on board in 
danger of their lives. The life-boat is already in 
motion, the crew seated in it at their places, each 
man with his set of corks upon his breast and back, 
each ready with his oar. Horses have been brought 
and hooked on to the carriage—they were kept ready 
with their tackle on, on such a night as this—and the 
boat is being drawn swiftly over the sand, for the 
tide has ebbed again, and it is a long way already to 
the water’s edge. 

“I ought to have been among them,” said Val 
Chubb, in tones of indignation. ‘I belong to the 
crew by rights, and ought to be there.” ' 

“Why didn’t you join her, then?” said the 
skipper. ‘I would go myself if wanted; though 
oi long since I pulled an oar in such a sea as 
this. 

‘‘They won’t have me,” said Val. ‘‘They turned 
me out; and they were right. They have hands 
enough without me, steady men, and sober. I am fit 
for nothing. I am not fit to live.” 

‘‘Yes you are,” said the captain. ‘‘ You will live 
to be as good a man as any of them, please God! 
You will live to be a blessing to your boys yet, I 
hope. The wind is falling, and the sea doesn’t run so 
high now as it did. We shall see the boys safe 
home in a little while, I think.” 

‘*You think so?”’ Val exclaimed. ‘You do? 
You think so really? ‘You wouldn’t say so if it were 
not true, I’m sure. I pray God that your words may 
be true. There they go!” 

The last words were spoken in a tone of admira- 
tion, and repeated the next moment in a lower voice, 
expressing only too plainly the shame and sorrow 
which the speaker felt at having no part in the noble 
enterprise. The boat had been launched from her 
carriage, and borne with a few vigorous strokes of 
the oars over the arching billows, leaping, as it 


| seemed, from crest to crest, until she was fairly off, 


and working her way with slow but steady progress 
towards the schooner. 

The shore was thronged by this time with men and 
women and children, watching the vessel in the dis- 
tance drifting in towards shore, and the seamen busy 
in the rigging cutting away a mast which seemed to 
have fallen overboard. They had evidently not given 
up all hope of saving the vessel; but it wonld be 
almost impossible for her to weather the point 
towards which she was driving, being so disabled. 
The only thing that could be done would be to save 
the crew, and perhaps a portion of the cargo at low- 
water. The women onshore, though anxious for their 
husbands in the life-boat, did not seem to be very 
much alarmed about them. They had confidence in 
the boat. It had been out many times before in 
worse weather, and had saved many lives. She was 
built on the best plan, though not so large as some. 
They knew all about her air-tight chambers packed 
with cork to give her buoyancy even if she should 
be stove or spring a leak; they could tell of her 
lightness and strength, and of the iron keel which 
alone broke the even form of her broad flat bottom. 
They had seen the boat capsized when first brought 
to the station, and knew that she would come up 
right again in a moment, and that the water she had 
shipped would pour out of her to the last drop, through 

Te 
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the large pipes provided for that purpose. They 
described all this to Captain Chubb while watching 
the progress of the boat towards the schooner, and 
bade him observe how cleverly she was handled by 
her crew of brave, stout-hearted, noble, generous 
men. And all this while Val kept his distance, 
skulking under the lee of a boat, and grinding his 
teeth with rage and indignation against himself for 
the ignominious part which he was forced to play in 
the adventure. 

Ah! She has struck! Her remaining mast is 
gone; it has fallen suddenly; the schooner is a 
wreck ; the fore part is fast upon the rocks, and the 
waves break over her stern; the sailors are clinging 
to the broken spars and cordage ; some of them must 
have fallen overboard, for the life-boat bounds first in 
this direction and then in that, and the men are seen 
to be exerting themselves, throwing ropes and reach- 
ing over the side with oars and boat-hooks. Yes, they 
have pulled in two men out of the waves, and now 
they are laying off from the wreck with care. Ropes 
are passed, and men are seen gliding down them to 
the boat. Now her head is turned towards shore; 
ro | are all rescued; they have to get to land again, 
and then all danger will be passed. The good wives 
show more anxiety now than when the boat was 
launched, and run together along the sands to the 
spot where they think she will come ashore. 

Hurrah! she comes straight on, on the top of a 
billow ; she is in the surf; they have sprung to land, 
and made her safe; the schooner on the rock has 
fallen over on her side, and the sea is washing through 
her, so that no man might live there; but the crew 
is landed, every one safe and unhurt. Hurrah for the 
life-boat! Hurrah for her gallant crew! Hurrah 
for the Royal National Life-boat Institution, with its 
two hundred and sixty-eight boats and stations 
planted and maintained on every coast and corner of 
our island. But thanks above all to Him who has 
put into men’s hearts the gracious desire to provide 
such noble apparatus for the rescue of their brethren 
from the perils of the sea, and has given them 
wisdom to contrive, and skill to execute, and 
strength and courage to direct to its beneficent and 
philanthropic ends—the Life-boat! 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—A FRESH START. 


“Two are betterthan one . . . for if they fall, the one will lift up 
his fellow : but woe to him that is alone when he falleth.”— Ecclesiastes. 


Waite the crew of the life-boat and the seamen of 
the stranded schooner were yet exposed to danger, it 
seemed asif the group of anxious men and women on 
the shore had almost forgotten the fishing-smacks. 
The struggle for life going on before their eyes 
absorbed for a time nearly all their sympathies. But 
now that this excitement was at an end, many eager, 
searching looks were directed again towards the 
horizon and to the eastern point of the bay, round 
which it was to be hoped that the missing boats 
would work their way as soon as the wind should have 
moderated sufficiently for them to be able to beat up 
against it. The day wore on, however, without 
bringing any relief to Mr. and Mrs. Chubb’s anxiety 
about their sons. It was probable that they had 
run before the wind, and had made for shelter to 
some distant port or anchorage along the coast. 
Time must be allowed for them to work back again. 
If they had lived through the night they must be 


would all be coming in soon. So there were anxious 

groups of fishermen and fishermen’s wives loitering 

about upon the beach all that morning, talking and 

conjecturing together, and every sail that appeared 

in the distance was scrutinised, and glasses 

handed from one to another with trembling eager- 

ness. Jim Stokes attached himself to Captain Chubb’s 

skirts, and listened, with ears and eyes wide open, 

to every word that dropped from his lips, for the 

captain spoke hopefully, and there was a look of 

pleasant seriousness upon his features which gave 

weight to his opinions, and he had told Jim to make 

a prayer for his father and for those who were in the 

boat with him, and to remember that they were in 

God’s hands, and that neither wind nor waves could 

hurt them without His permission. So the boy 

watched with the captain and Val, and began to be 

in good spirits again as the wind sank and the 

threatening sea grew calmer. 

It was not till late in the day that the first of the 
fishing-boats made its appearance coming round ‘the 
head.” It was soon followed by another, and those 
‘belonging to them” went away as soon as they 
were identified, with moist eyes but smiling faces, to 
make things comfortable for their ‘‘men”’ at home, 
while others waited with increasing anxiety and 
impatience until the boats in which their hearts aml 
hopes were embarked should also be announced. 

It was painful to observe the silent, straining ex- 
pectation of the watchers as soon asa sail was seen 
coming round the point, and their nervous eagerness 
as they crowded round the fortunate possessor of the 
best glass—a prize one, given for gallant services 
in the life-boat—hanging upon his lips while he made 
out the number and pronounced the words which 
were to set their hearts at rest or to defer their hopes. 
And then the joy of some, and the disappointment of 
the others, as the sentence was spoken. 

‘‘Tt’s likely they would come last, you know,” 
said Captain Chubb to his brother, who was sitting 
apart from the rest, ashamed to show himself among 
them, but with his eyes fixed upon his wife, who 
clung to the head centre of intelligence. ‘It’s likely 
they would come in last, because they would have to 
beat up against the tide as well as the wind, and they 
might not be so handy with the boat as older men.”’ 

It was kindly meant, but Val felt it as a reproach, 
and groaned inwardly. Yes; the tide was begin- 
ning now to run out again; it would be against 
the latest comers. What if it should keep them out 
another night! Val thought to himself that he 
should not be able to hold out doing nothing all that 
time on shore, and with no certainty as to their fate. 
But what could he do? Ifhe should launch another 
boat to go in search of them, it would be dark before 
he could get near them. Jim Stokes could not 
endure to look at him, but followed the captain 
about wherever he went, and listened furtively to 
his words of encouragement and comfort. 

New hopes excited, and new disappointments from 
time to time during the afternoon, as ‘sails’ are 
reported on the horizon, or coming round the point. 
At last Mrs. Chubb is seen to start and clasp her 
hands together, glancing at the same moment towards 
the spot where her husband is sitting; the man with 
the glass has fixed it steadily upon some distant object ; 
he is a long while making up his mind this time, and 
others who have glasses also, but not prize ones, are 





safe enough now. Other boats were out, and they 


equally in doubt. Val can bear itnolonger He 
rises from his seat and walks with long but un- 
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certain strides towards the group. The man has 
said something; he puts down his glass, looks 
at Mrs. Val, and nods his head ; she turns away from 
him and runs to meet her husband. Good news it 
must be, or she would not be in such haste to tell it; 
she is crying; yes, but laughing also! The boat 
is coming in, with the mast broken and only a bit of 
a sail, so that they could hardly make her out at 
first ; but she is safe and there are three men in her. 

They waited on the shore till they could see with 
their own eyes the faces of their boys; and then father 
and mother went away together, Captain Chubb 
remaining to see them land and bring them home to 
Ship Street, where, by his foresight, they would find 
the fatted calf prepared and everything made ready 
for their comfort. 

They were fine, well-grown lads; the captain was 
surprised to see them so tall and manly-looking. 
They had been boys indeed when he last had the 
sight of them. They did not seem to think much 
of the danger they had incurred. They had run 
away from it as soon as they could, and got into 
shelter; they had had an accident with the mast, 
and some things had been washed out of the boat, 
and a good deal of their tackle was lost, that was 
the worst of it. Captain Chubb was pleased to see 
how bravely they bore themselves, for they had 
evidently been in great peril, whatever they might 
say about it now; and they were delighted with his 
expressions of praise, and proud to have acquitted 
themselves so well under his notice. For they thought 
more of their Uncle Joe, who had been round the 
world so many times and weathered so many storms, 
than of any other hero they had ever heard of. 

They spent a quiet, happy evening together, and 
retired early to rest, being all of them thoroughly 
tired, and slept well, notwithstanding their excite- 
ment. Captain Chubb had been anxious to return to 
London the next day, but he had a long talk with 
his brother and was easily persuaded to prolong his 
visit. There was full confidence and sympathy 
between them now; and the captain, who had thought 
matters over and planned everything as he deemed 
right and fair in his own mind, made his proposals 
to his brother about the house and rent. 

“You must have u fresh start, Val,’’ he said. 
“You won’t go wrong a second time, I’m sure. I 
must put the house in order and get back those few 
things that are gone; that will soon be managed. 
We must have the boat seen to, and the nets and 
everything. After that you will be able to get on, 
and then, as to the rent, you won’t find any difficulty 
in payingit, you know, after everything is put straight, 
and I shall look for it punctually as quarter-day 
comes round. You can manage that, can’t you?” 

“T will manage,” said Val, resolutely; ‘‘ never 
you fear. I can and will.” 

“Then again,” said the captain, ‘‘ about those lads; 
Val will follow your calling, I suppose; but you 
don’t want two at that trade. Joe must come with 
me. I can find him a good berth at any time; and 
when I have a ship again—when I have a ship 
again—which won’t be long first—perhaps—why 
then he shall sail with me as an apprentice. He 
will make a fine sailor, and will rise to have a ship 
of his own some day.” 

‘You shall have him,’ said Val; “‘ you shall do 
what you like with him. I'll do anything you tell 
me. The boat shall never go out without me again; 
you may be sure of that. I'll take the pledge, too.” 





“Then I must have the pump seen to,” said the 
captain with a laugh. ‘It won’tdraw; and there is 
no better water in all England than there is in that 
a well in your back yard. You know that your- 
self. 

“T used to know it,” Val replied. ‘I have 
forgotten the taste of it; but it will be different 
now.” 

Three days later Captain Chubb took his leave, 
having made provision for all the repairs and re- 
forms which he had undertaken. Mrs. Chubb was 
inclined at first to make a difficulty about parting 
with her younger son, but consented to it upon the 
merits of the case when they were explained to her. 
She was doubtful about the rent, too; she could not 
see where it was to come from, for her part. But 
her husband silenced her. He meant to pay it, 
he said, and he would pay it. They owed enough 
to Joe already, and it should not be all on one side. 
Joe was quite right to keep him up to it. Other 
folks could earn their rent and pay it, and he did 
not mean to be worse than other folks in future. 

They all went to the station to see the captain off; 
and Jim Stokes, who had dodged the skipper about 
and pulled his forelock to him two or three times a 
day all the while he was at Littlebar, and had received 
a kind word in acknowledgment, came to carry the 
bag. His services were not required, but he followed 
the group and had a few words of talk with the 
captain as he trotted after him, which he valued far 
more than the shilling bestowed upon him as a parting 
gift. Captain Chubb took his place again in the 
slow train and made his way back to London, Joe 
being engaged to join him there whenever he should 
be sent for. He had plenty of time as he went on 
his journey to think over the events of the last few 
days. They had not turned out exactly as he had 
hoped. He had gone to Littlebar in the expectation of 
receiving some money from his brother for arrears of 
rent, instead of which he had expended the greater 
part of his available cash in reinstating him and in 
the repairs of the house. He hoped the rent would 
come in punctually in future, but could not depend 
upon it, and would not like, at all events, to be 
hard upon his brother just at first. On the whole 
he had not done himself much good by his journey, 
nor advanced his own plans as he had hoped to do. 
But he was very well satisfied with the result of his 
journey notwithstanding, and very thankful, on the 
whole, that it had turned out so well. 





UTOPIAS, OR SCHEMES OF SOCIAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 
BY THE REV. M. KAUFMANN, M.A., AUTHOR OF “SOCIALISM: ITS 
NATURE, ITS DANGERS, AND ITS REMEDIES CONSIDERED,” 


Ii. 
MORKELLY’S ‘* BASILIADE”” AND BABEUF’S ‘* SOCIETY OF EQUALS.”’ 


WE. have seen already how the Protestant 
Reformation and the revival of learning gave 
rise to several Utopias. We now proceed to con- 
sider those Utopias which owed their origin to the 
three Revolutionary waves that have passed over 
France in 1789, 1830, and 1848, successively, leaving 
their indelible impression on the social and political 
institutions of almost every country in Europe. In 
Morelly’s ‘‘ Basiliade ”’ we have one of the earliest 
indications of the Socialistic tendencies which cha- 
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racterised the first Revolution. In Babeuf’s schemes 
of social improvement, and his sublime failure when 
attempting to carry them into practice, we have the 
final and disappointing result of that mighty social 
upheaval. Morelly and Babeuf alike express in 
their social schemes the main object of the Revolu- 
tionary movement—+.e., the establishment of a social 
republic on the principle of pure equality. 

In order to understand the full meaning of these 
social schemes, we must take a hasty glance of 
society at the time. 

The spread of enlightenment dating from the Re- 
formation, the further extension of civilisation and 
the democratic temper among the people, produced 
at last a collision between them and the privileged 
orders of society. The miserable condition of the 
labouring-classes, ground down by unjust burdens 
and heavy taxation, aggravated by intolerable abuses 
of power on the part of the aristocracy and the clergy, 
provoked a social revolt against the existing order of 
things. The diffusion of new ideas among the edu- 
cated, moreover, had produced spiritual insubordina- 
tion and audacious rebellion of the human mind 
against accepted notions affecting rights of property 
and class privileges. The demand for total emanci- 


ation of the masses from social, religious, and intel- | 
ectual bondage, made by the leading philosophers, | 


found an echo among thousands of the common 

eople. The upper classes, corrupted by effeminate 
indulgence, reduced to a set of “‘ gaudy dancing 
marionettes,” were as ignorant of the danger of their 
position as they were impotent of averting their own 
doom. Alienated from the people by permanent 
absenteeism from their estates, known only by the 
cruelty of exactions levied on their behalf by 
grasping middle-men, they failed to perceive the 
rising discontent of the masses and the urgent need 
for social reform until it was too late. Thus, when 
social distress brought about excessive social press- 
sure, famine and distress produced at last, when the 
people were no longer able or willing to bear it, a 
social Revolution. 

Long before the outbreak of this Revolution, a 
small but noble band of philanthropic thinkers and 
statesmen had endeavoured, by their writings and 
policy, to avert the catastrophe. Morelly was one of 
these. As we have seen before, the seething and 
fermenting of popular discontent reflected, and the 
popular hopes of a better future expressed, in the 
Utopias of a few thinking men who caught the spirit of 
the age, although far in advance of it ; so here again, 
in Morelly’s ‘‘ Basiliade,” we see not only the author’s 
play of fancy in describing an ideal community and 
his veiled irony directed against existing social 
abuses, but we see, as it were in dim outline, the 
faint hopes of the people in the midst of their distress 
and their growing desire for a return to a more 
simple state of society which was supposed to have 
prevailed at the first when all men were equal. 

In Morelly we have the ideas of Sir Thomas More 
and Campanella more fully developed. Here we 
have the theory of Communism dogmatically and 
systematically propounded. Difficulties and objec- 
tions against their Utopian schemes which his pre- 
decessors had contented themselves in simply noticing 
are met and vigorously repelled by argument or 
passionate disdain in Morelly’s writings. 

Little is known of the author’s personal history 
except that he belonged to a family gifted with some 
considerable talent. His father was a man of a very 


| moralists and legislators have made him so. 





peculiar turn of mind and the author of several works, 
all remarkable for their quaint titles. Morelly, too, 
seems to have had a share of this peculiar family 
trait, a love for the paradoxical, for we find him speak 
of his own book as a work “original both as to its 
subject-matter and style, in which truth is presented 
to the reader with all the graces of poetry.”’ 

The idea of the ‘‘ Basiliade”’ was taken, it is sup- 
posed, from the account given by Gregory Nazianzen 
of a famous charitable institution as large as a town, 
founded by Basilius of Caesarea, and named after 
him Basilias. 

The ‘‘ Basiliade” was published in 1753 in the form 
of a prose-poem, which gives the imaginary history 
of a people who, after having divested themselves of 
all the prejudices of civilisation, find their complete 
satisfaction in returning to a state of nature. 

Some unfavourable criticisms provoked the anthor 
to put forth another book, the ‘‘ Code of Nature,” to 
indicate the principles on which the ‘‘ Basiliade” 
is founded. It contains a most complete and scionti- 
fic account of Morelly’s social theories, and from it, 
as well as from the original work, we shall give 
now a few extracts to illustrate his complete scheme 
of social improvement. 

His first principles of social philosophy are the 
native goodness of man, and the perfectibility of 
society. He starts with the startling assertion that 
man is virtuous by nature, and that society, but for the 
blundering of lawgivers, might be altogether perfect. 
The corruption of man originated in the institution 
of private property and its protection by law. Jueft 
to his own instincts and innate love for his fellows, 
man might have been happy and contented. Now, 
on the contrary, he is miserable and bad because 
They 
have deadened his holy passion for the welfare of 
others, and taught him a cold calculating selfishness 
in its place. ‘‘ Private property,” he says in the 
‘‘ Basiliade,”’ is the ‘‘ mother of all crimes; the chil- 
dren of misfortune and despair, the victims of appal- 
ling indigence, owe their origin to her. The law 
inflicts penalties on the misfortunate and spares the 
guilty, palliating deadly crimes of some and visit- 
ing the offences of others without providing the 
means that would render transgression impossible.” 

‘‘The only vice in the universe,” says again 
Morelly, in the ‘‘ Code of Nature,” is “avarice. All 
the others, whatever be their name, are only different 
modifications of this vice. Analyse vanity, 
absurdity, pride, ambition, imposture, hypocrisy, and 
rascality ; examine greater part of our pretended 
virtues ; all resolve themselves into that subtile and 
pernicious primary element, the desire to possess ; 
you may even discover it in the very heart of dis- 
interestedness.” And presently he comes to the 
conclusion that private interest is the ‘‘ universal pest, 
the slow fever, the consumptive disease of society.” 

It must be remembered that some of the most cry- 
ing abuses of hereditary rights and legalised oppres- 
sion were before Morelly’s eyes when he wrote all 
this. He saw the bad effects produced by anomalous 
privileges of large landed proprietors who had clean 
forgotten that property has its duties as well as its 
privileges. He beheld with contempt worthless 


nobles pensioned by the king at the expense of a half- 
starved people compelled to live on ‘‘ meal-husks and 
boiled grass,” so that their masters might squander 
fortunes in profligacy and frivolous display. 

As a remedial measure for curing social abuses of 
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this kind, and worse than these, Morelly recommends 
absolute community of goods, and an undeviating 
uniformity of personal rights among all citizens. 

In his proposed commonwealth all will have an 
equal share of work according to personal capacity, 
the central authority apportioning the amount of 
necessary commodities for consumption to every indivi- 
dual in the community. No inequalities are permitted, 
and the storing up of superfluities is strictly forbidden. 
The strong are to come to the rescue of the weak, and 
thus, by a mutual exchange of services and kind 
offices among the different members of the common- 
wealth, a balance of equal prosperity is to be main- 
tained. 

At a time when France, to use M. Taine’s simile, 
resembled a vast stable where thoroughbred horses 
had double and treble rations for being idle, whilst 
the common drawing-horses did the work for half 
rations which were not always forthcoming—that is, 
to use plain language, in a state of society where a 
small minority of nobles consumed the fat of the 
land, languishing about the court, or serving as 
“ornamental figures” in the salons of Paris, whilst 
one tithe of the whole population were reduced to 
beggary, and the people were ‘murdered’ by 
heavy burdens, fiscal oppression, and private spolia- 
tion, Morelly in his ‘‘ Basiliade”’ demands the abolition 
of the laws sanctioning such ‘‘a monstrous division 
of the products of nature.” 

In their place he proclaims his three fundamental 
laws as the basis for regenerating society : 

(1) Nothing in society shall belong to any one in 
particular, nor be the private property of any person, 
except such things as shall be required for actual 
use, either in supplying personal wants, or creating 
immediate pleasure, or what may be wanted for 
daily labour. 

(2) Every citizen shall be regarded as a public 
person, supported and maintained at the public 
expense. 

(3) Every citizen shall contribute his share to- 
wards what is necessary for the public good, accord- 
ing to his strength, talent, andage. For this purpose 
his duties shall be regulated in conformity with the 
laws cf distribution. 

Again in a country, where the brutalised condition 
of the people had been described in the following 
weird manner by the satirist— 

“There are certain wild animals, male and female, scattered 

over the fields, some black, some brown, almost naked and sun- 
burned. They are stooping to the ground and dig and burrow 
with unremitted labour. They possess something like a human 
voice, and when they look up they appear to have a human ex- 
pression. In fact they are human beings. By night they 
return to their caves and there live on biack bread, water, and 
roots ” 
—in such a country Morelly suggests a progressive 
system of education, primary, technical, and philo- 
sophical, to rescue the masses from this state of animal 
degradation, and to secure for them a proper share 
of physical and intellectual enjoyment. 

By means of uniform education Morelly intends to 
lay the foundation for intellectual equality. Hence 
the children after the fifth year are removed from 
home and educated in public. From their tenth 
year they are taught their respective trades in the 
public workshops, and at the same time they receive 
instruction in the sciences, pure and applied. With 
the twentieth year begins the agricultural training, 
a course of education extending over five years, at the 
expiration of which they are supposed to have attained 





the age of maturity, when they are admitted to all 
the privileges of citizenship. 

Thus prepared for life, they now join groups of a 
Prenat! 4 each, forming industrial sections under the 
leadership of elders. 

To secure perfect political equality the government 
is conducted in the following manner. 

There are subdivisions of families, clans, towns, 
and provinces. The heads of families become, in 
their turn, heads of the clans, and then again presi- 
dents of the senates, which constitute the highest 
urban authorities. These again select out of their 
number members in rotation who form the supreme 
authority of the commonwealth—.e., the senate of 
the nation. Only older citizens are eligible for 
these posts in the legislative and executive govern- 
ment. Those under fifty have the-right to meet in 
public, but only for consultative purposes. Like 
Campanella, Morelly has recourse to severe penal 
laws to enforce the due performance of social obliga- 
tions where moral sentiments—on which, inconsis- 
tently enough, he relies so much—are not sufficiently 
developed to secure good and useful citizenship. At 
the same time he indulges in the hope that a fuller 
appreciation of all the ‘‘ moral maxims, precepts, and 
reflections will tend towards cultivating social affec- 
tion’ and reciprocal kindness. With the spread of 
these and the growing ardour for work he trusts 
that idleness and selfishness will gradually disappear, 
and all will joyfully labour together for the common 
good of all. His last address to humanity:is a fervid 
exhortation to this effect :— 


** And thou, Humanity, be now free and rest at ease. Be 
for the future one united body, closely joined together by perfect 
unanimity. Let all varieties of desire, sentiment, and inclina- 
tion be concentred in one united will, which shall direct the 
efforts of all mankind towards one single end, the common wel- 
fare. As light sheds its rays equally upon all, so let happiness 
be equably diffused over all Let myriads of active hands 
heap up in thy common treasure-house the fruits of abundance 
and the uncounted products of universal industry, adding, 
without ceasing, more than ever the needs of nature shall be 
able to exhaust. Then, O Humanity! thou shalt no more be 
subject to uncertainty, made uneasy by unwise thoughts, nor 
beset with a multitude of foolish prejudices, no longer restrained 
tyrannically from following thine own light in admitting or con- 
ciliating revolting contrarieties enceforth let there be 
mutual love and support as among the sons of the same common 
father! Touched by reciprocal affection, will they ignore Him 
who is the first cause ?” 


Morelly led the way, and Rousseau, the so-called 
‘‘ Evangelist of the Revolution,” with others, followed 
in stimulating the hope and preaching the doctrine 
of equality. ‘They did so with the zeal of religious 
enthusiasts. They succeeded in their endeavours 
because the artificial state of French society, re- 
taining all the abuses of feudalism with none of its 
former blessings, made men, oppressed and famishing, 
listen with eagerness to missionaries who preached 
a return to the natural state of man, in which the 
lower orders had not yet become the prey of a grasp- 
ing nobility and a corrupt court. 

A comparatively short interval separates Morelly 
from Rousseau, but the march of events andideas had 
been rapid during this short period. Hence the intensi- 
fied manner of Rousseau’s declamation against pro- 
perty. He outruns Morelly in the thoroughness of his 
anti-social conclusions, and, laying aside impatiently 
the guise of philosophical romance, he gives expres- 
sion to his social theories in passionate and uncom- 
promising language, appealing eloquently and per- 
suasively to the philosophical sentimentalism of the 
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higher classes, and the growing impatience for change 
among the poor. Property, he argued, was the 
grand abuse which had ruined mankind. ‘ The first 
who says ‘ This field is mine,’ introduces into society 
the germ of all calamities.” ‘The fruits belong to 
all, the earth to no one.” 

These and similar ideas inspired, twenty years 
later, the leaders of the Revolution. Not only the 
common people, but legislators were captivated by 
the same delusive hopes of societary reform by the 
removal of all class distinctions and the abolition of 
class privileges. The complete dissolution of society 
followed. A series of insurrectionary movements led 
up to the Reign of Terror, which left society in a 
state of utter prostration, bleeding from a thousand 
wounds. 

But ‘the fire and passion, the rage and tears, the 
many-tinted dawn and the blood-red sunset of the 
French Revolution,” left the people in-very much the 
same miserable condition in which it found them. Al- 
most the prediction of Vergniaud had been fulfilled, 
that the equality resulting from all the preceding 
bitter struggles would be nothing but an equality of 
poverty and wretchedness. 

“The Pentecostal night ” of the 4th August, 1789, 
saw ‘‘the rights of man” accepted and promulgated by 
the legislation, tithes and seigneurial dues abolished, 
and feudalism receiving its death-blow. Now the 
Revolution predicted by Morelly and dimly foreseen 
by Rousseau was complete. Still the people’s condi- 
tion remained unimproved. Many of the rich had 
become poor; few of the poor had become less poor, 
but some more wretched than before it. A feeling 
of utter disappointment and angry despair passed 
through the ranks of the people. Then one man 
appeared, undaunted by the ghastly spectacle around 
him and the sad experiences of the past ; he preached 
anew the doctrine of the equality of all men and its 
reception as the only means of saving expiring 
society. This man was the conspirator Babeuf. 

Having, in conjunction with other Jacobin con- 
federates, elaborated his societary schemes of im- 
provement in prison, he presently, on being liberated, 
set forth his doctrines with energy and zeal in the 
assemblies of the Pantheon Club, and in his organ, 
called ‘‘ The Tribune of the People.’ A society was 
formed, called ‘“‘The Society of Equals,’’ whose 
avowed principle was the destruction of social ar- 
rangements and the introduction of Communism. By 
order of the ‘‘ Directory ” the society was suppressed, 
and became henceforth a secret conspiracy. It con- 
tinued to issue its publications and manifestoes, 
and from these may be gathered the substance of 
Babeuf’s scheme for the reconstruction of society. 

In answer to a decree of the Convention which was 
to secure the maintenance of private property, the 
Babouvists declared on their part ‘‘ that the abolition 
of inequality is the duty of every virtuous legislator.” 
The individual is bound to abdicate his rights in 
favour of the community, which, in turn, is bound to 
provide for the personal well-being of all the citizens. 

Babeuf issued a series of decrees accordingly, for 
the purpose of introducing Communism gradually. 
The public funds thus accumulating were to form a 
common treasury. All citizens were to work for 
society in proportion to their respective capacities. 
The citizens are formed into communes, and these 
subdivided into classes according to the various 
branches of productive labour. Every class has its 
own superintendent chosen by themselves; every 





commune has its council, consisting of delegates 
elected by the classes. This council assigns to every 
member his functions in the commune, and executes 
the orders of the central authority. 

The land is divided into circuits and provinces, with 
their respective governments. The direction of the 
production and distribution of commodities rests in 
the same hands, as well as the contingent removal of 
citizens from place to place, according to the require- 
ments of the several districts, and the special qualifi- 
cations of the men themselves. All productions of 
labour are stored up in public’'magazines, where they 
are received by the consumers. The State trades 
with foreign countries, and erects storehouses on the 
frontier for this purpose. The surplus products of 
the soil and nanufacture are kept in reserve for times 
of need. ‘The normal quantity of labour exacted 
from all is fixed by law, and over-exertion is stu- 
diously avoided. The citizens live in villages, as the 
crowding together of large bodies of men in towns is 
detrimental to health and morals. Comfortable 
dwelling-houses, and clothing of similar mske and 
shape, are provided for all. Food is frugal; luxuries 
are stringently excluded. Agriculture is the common 
pursuit of all, but industrial pursuits are restricted 
to such as have special aptitude for them. Inland 
commerce is strictly forbidden as inconsistent with 
Communistic principles. All literary productions 
undergo careful examination before they are printed 
and published. Education is simple, universal, and 
the children are removed. from their homes at an 
early age so as to prevent incipient inequalities. 

Such was to be the Society of Equals as projected 
by Babeuf. His proposals were met by a death- 
warrant of the authorities. He died on the scaffold 
with these words on his lips: ‘‘ I wrap myself into a 
virtuous slumber.” 

In this ‘‘ Aftermath” of the French Revolution 
we have the last and not ignoble attempt to convert 
the several Utopian theories into effective realities. 
Babeuf’s socialistic scheme, honestly conceived and 
boldly propounded, failed, as did the social revolu- 
tion to which it owed its origin. And why? Because 
the theories as to man’s perfect equality and innate 
goodness on which they rested were untrue. But 
what was true in the principles of 1789 has survived, 
notwithstanding the grosser disappointments of 
which the first French Revolution was so fertile. 
They have leavened society, reappearing with every 
new revival of social ideals. But when, after a period 
of hopeless dejection, these aspirings of humanity 
rose upon the surface once more, they did so under 
totally changed conditions. 

A revolution had taken place in the mind of 
Europe. The civilised world had received two great 
lessons, taught by the French Revolution, which 
have never since been effaced from human memory, 
viz., (1) the dignity of manhood, from which flow the 
equal rights of all in the eyes of the law; and (2), 
the humane spirit of common brotherhood, or the 
love of mankind, from which is derived the general 
principle of co-operation which seeks the happiness 
of the individual in the general happiness of the 
community, and the national welfare of peoples in the 
international welfare of united humanity, the prin- 
ciple expressed in the lines of Wordsworth,— 


‘* Henceforth, whatever is wanting to yourselves 
In others ye shall promptly find—and all 
Enriched by mutual P| reflected wealth, 
Shall with one heart honour their common kind.” 
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ORIENTAL 


JUGGLEFY. 


BY JOHN NEVIL MASKELYNE. 


II. 


|B penny the Prince of Wales’s tour in India 
most of the world-renowned feats of jugglery 
were produced before his Royal Highness. Dr. 
Russell describes them, in his own bright way, 
without any of the romancing usual in such narra- 
tives. On one*occasion there were two conjurors, ‘‘a 
vivid, vivacious juggler, and a ragged snake-charming 
confederate, chatty old fellows, whose skin hung on 
their bones as if it were cracked brown paper.” 
First came some clever ‘“ passes,’”’ and then one of 
the men ‘‘swallowed and spat out fire.” The Prince 
might have been spared this infliction ; the venerable 
trick has been the property of roadside jugglers and 
boothmen in England from time immemorial. Those 
who profess to ‘eat fire’ only use a piece of lighted 
flax round which some of the same material unlighted 
is rolled; this placed in the mouth, the fire-eater may 
send forth flames and be held innocent of harm so 
long as he takes in air through the ndstrils only. 

Of course the great mango-tree mystery was in- 
cluded in the royal programme, but in the strictly vera- 
cious chronicle of Dr. Russell it cuts a very poor figure 
compared with ordinary reports of the marvel. He 
says the conjuror put the seed into the ground and 
covered the place with ‘‘a dirty cloth.” Some time 
elapsed, and then ‘the old fellow, in an interval of 
snake-charming, exposed a bright green tree, some 
eighteen inches high. The mango-tree, when 
it was next uncovered, appeared hung with tiny 
fruit.’ 

This is a milder form of the trick than what we 
have been led to look for. The true ‘traveller’s 
story” rivals that told of a London conjuror, recorded 
in a ballad in Blomfield’s ‘‘ History of Norfolk.” It 
was about 1570. The wizard planted an acorn in 
the middle of the hall, and in a few moments it 
grew into a tree; acorns appeared upon it, ripened, 
and fell, and then the tree was felled by two sturdy 
woodcutters, who might have given Mr. Gladstone 
a start. The trunk and fragments were finally con- 
veyed away by two goslings, who could not have 
been so mueh geese as they looked to perform such 
a feat. Doubtless that London conjuror “ of cre- 
dit and renown” emigrated to India, and set up 
as a ‘‘fakir to do you” in the mango-tree busi- 
ness. With regard to the latter mystery, Major 
Price many years ago hazarded a singularly happy 
guess. He wrote: ‘‘I have, however, no conception 
of the means by which it was accomplished, unless the 
jugglers had the trees about them in every stage, from the 
seedling to the fruit.” The conjurors do carry the 
trees concealed, but not upon their persons, which 
are too scantily clothed for the purpose. The ‘‘ trees” 
are really slips hidden in the dirty cloth, which is 
specially made with pockets to hold them, and under 
this the juggler fumbles a long time ere he can get 
his tiny tree to stand upright in its little bed of earth. 

As we have seen, the mango-tree trick was per- 
formed before the Prince during an interval in the 
snake-charming. ‘The juggler suddenly produced 
two cobras out of one of the baskets,’ says Dr. 
Russell, ‘‘ which had been turned ov»r, inside out, in 
our presence. A thrill went through the spectators 
as the reptiles, hissing fiercely, raised their flaming 
eyes and hooded crests, and reared on end as if to 





strike the garrulous charmer. It was not the drum- 
ming or the playing of his friend on the dry gourd 
which drew the reptiles out of cover. The snakes 
danced to the music of a gourd drum, but it was with 
rage and fear, not with pleasure. Dr. Fayrer opened 
the jaws of the larger one with a stick while the man 
held it, and showed the Prince where the fangs were 
not.’ Dr. Fayrer, indeed, was a terrible enemy to 
humbug all through. Once, when a juggler professed 
to play upon a trumpet through a hole in his neck, 
the doctor proved the sound to be produced by ventri- 
loquism; he held a feather at the mouth of the 
instrument, but no wind moved it. This disposed of 
the ingenious native’s pretensions, and proved what a 
valuable addition he would have been to Hoffman’s 
Organophonic Band that travelled through England 
some years back. In this all the instruments of an 
orchestra were imitated by the vocal organs of the 
performers. I had the pleasure of the ‘‘ bassoon’s” 
acquaintance; he was a burly fellow, with a thin, 
reedy voice for ordinary colloquial purposes, but he 
could give mouth like a pack of beagles in full cry 
when the time came for his instrument to join in the 
overture! 

But to return to snake-charming. As a matter of 
fact, all the cobras carried about for exhibition by 
these jugglers are fangless, and have the fang-tooth 
cauterised: in ‘addition, so that it shall never grow 
more. But many apparently well-authenticated 
cases are on record where the venomous reptiles have 
been drawn from their holes by the ‘“‘ charming ”’ of 
the conjuror and handled immediately thereafter. 
Putting aside the fact that it is more than probable 
the best artists in this line (‘‘ snakists,” as our Ameri- 
can cousins might say) would be brought before the 
Heir-apparent, and yet they had fangless serpents, 
and presuming for a moment that venomous ones are 
sometimes handled with impunity, we must still in- 
quire if there be any power peculiar to the ‘‘charmers” 
by which they change or thwart the natures of the 
reptiles. 

Forbes, in his ‘‘ Oriental Memoirs,’’ and Nichol- 
son, in his.work on ‘Indian Ophiology,” both de- 
clare that many of these men are not afraid of hand- 


ling new-caught and deadly snakes; and if this be 


so, we must look for some natural explanation of the 
marvel before jumping to the conclusion that any 
special poweris required. It seems in these cases 
they are invariably, seized by the tail and swung 
rapidly round in'the air. Does this treatment render 
them giddy and:ingapable of seeing their tormentor, 
and so make it easy, by a dexterous movement, to 
slip the hand along the snake until it reaches the 
neck, pressing it ‘‘ so firmly as to compel it to eject 
the virus, thus destroying for a time all power to 
harm”? ? ».This, the Rev. W. Arthur, in his work on 
the Mysore, surmises to be the real clue to the 
mystery. 

Yet another and more simple explanation is that 
the deadly cobra di capello—the hooded and terrible 
naga—is a much maligned creature, and not to be 
branded as the most fatal to man of its class. We 
are assured that the cobra, if repulsive, is amiability 
itself when handled with dexterity and nerve, so as 
not to become alarmed. Nay, it is quite a domestic 
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pet, and Hindoo “ bairns” have been credited with 
lacing their own breakfasts outside their ancestralmud 
alls for their ‘‘ Uncle Nag,” who avails himself of 
“the mice in their father’s barn” for his ordinary 
food, and gets thus repaid in occasional dainties. 

I must confess to being entirely sceptical as to 
the sweet temper of the ‘‘ varmint,” or the immunity 
of the jugglers. I imagine simply that various tricks 
are employed by the snake-charming fraternity. In 
some cases—like the one proved by Dr. Fayrer—it is 
a matter of dentistry, which is certainly a delicate 
operation, but not much more so than the extracting 
of a bicuspid from the jaw of an aged lion rendered 
furious by neuralgia, an operation said to have been 
successfully performed. Lieutenant Hutton states 
that some of the large snakes handled by the Indians 
are drugged with opium, and that under its influence 
they become quite harmless, and then the poisoned 
fangs can be removed. 

But India is not the only spot where snake- 
charmers pursue their peculiar profession. Egypt 
also rejoices in these strange beings, and the tricks 
employed by them may give us valuable hints toward 
the elucidation of many marvellous Indian stories. 
The Egyptian ‘‘ charmer ”’ is also generally a sleight- 
of-hand performer, called ‘‘ Hawee.”? He usually 
carries the snakes in his turban, and, like his Indian 
prototype, prefers making them harmless beforehand. 
Mr. Edward William Lane, in his work on the 
“Modern Egyptians,” written about the year 1836, 
says, ‘it is a fact well ascertained that the most ex- 
pert of them do not venture to carry serpents of a 
venomous nature about their persons until they have 
extracted their teeth.” Lane observes that ‘‘ the 
charmer professes to discover, without ocular percep- 
tion (but perhaps he does so by a peculiar smell), 
whether there be any serpents in a house, and if there 
be, to attract them to him as the fowler, by the 
fascination of his voice, allures the bird into a net. 
As the serpent seeks the darkest places in which to 
hide himself, the charmer has, in most cases, to 
exercise his skill in an obscure chamber, where he 
might easily take a serpent from his bosom, bring it 
to the people without the door, and affirm that he 
had found it in the apartment; for no one would 
venture to enter with him after having been assured 
of the presence of one of these reptiles within.” But 
Mr. Lane points out that ‘‘ the man is often required 
to perform in the full light of day, surrounded by 
spectators; and incredulous persons have searched 
him beforehand, and even stripped him naked, yet 
his success has been complete.’” The serpent in these 
cases is ‘‘ generally dislodged by the juggler’s stick 
from a fissure in the wall, or drops from the ceil- 
ing of the room,” after much whistling, clucking, 
and spitting—with adjuration—upon the ground. 
Sometimes the charmer waves his wand, and a 
Serpent comes flying through the air. Both these 
modes of producing snakes seem to be very easy of 
explanation, and we may leave the dark chamber, 
where the juggler might take the serpent from his 
bosom unobserved, to tell its own story. In the two 
bustances given it is more than probable the reptile 
is concealed in the conjuror’s wand. This might be 
made of two parts, consisting of an inner and an 
outer case. When the charmer is poking his stick 
here and there in the crannies of the wall or the 
afters of the roof, nothing is easier than to shove the 
nner portion forward with his thumb, and out of a hole 
n this the enake would wriggle; or, in the act of throw- 
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ing, the pressure of a spring might release the end of 
the juggler’s cane, and the jerk would send the 
serpent flying to the feet of the spectators, and their 
astonishment would enable the conjuror to get his 
stick into its normal state without attracting atten- 
tion. 

I have said that the Egyptian charmer is also a 
sleight-of-hand performer. His tricks are very 
simple; he draws numberless yards of ribbon from 
his mouth, which he has previously secreted there, 
tightly rolled up, and he ‘‘ breathes fire” as does his 
Indian compeer. He calls his audience together to 
view these wonders by blowing into a shell (called 
the Hawee’s zummarah), producing a hideous noise, 
which his assistant makes yet more horrible by 
vigorously banging a ‘‘ tom-tom.”’ 

In Cairo there is a class of jugglers called 
‘‘Keeyem” An assistant sits upon the ground and 
arranges twenty-nine pieces of stone before him, 
while the keiyim retires to a little distance. A piece 
of money being placed under one of the stones, the 
conjuror immediately pitches upon the right stone and 
pockets the money, being guided to this by his con- 
federate, who commences his address with some word 
beginning with that one of the twenty-nine letters 
of the alphabet representing the stone beneath which 
the coin reposes. Such “ divination” is only a step 
above that confided to the learned pig in this country, 
and the keeyem’s other tricks are equally childish. 

Like most Eastern peoples, the Arabs are very 
superstitious; the belief in genii is profound, the 
ghosts of dead persons, or evil ginnee, being called 
‘*efreets.”” In Lane’s work there is a well-written 
account of the mirror of ink, in which the conjuror 
causes a boy to see any person asked for. This bears 
a likeness to Dr. Dee’s bit of polished stone which he 
called a ‘‘speculum,” and wherein his drunken and 
profligate assistant, Kelly (the medium of that day), 
saw ‘‘ visions.”” In the middle of the lad’s palm the 
necromancer drew a magic square, thus :— 
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In this I have given the numbers in our character. 
It may be observed that the horizontal, vertical, and 
diagonal rows each sum up to the same total. Into 
this the magician now poured a drop of ink, mutter- 
ing a form of invocation written upon a narrow slip 
of paper, which will be found, with all the details of 
the proceedings, in Mr. Lane’s ‘‘ Modern Egyptians.” 
The slip of paper upon which this invocation was 
written the magician now cut into six pieces, and 
dropped these into a chafing-dish which, in their 
burning, added to the smoke already filling the 
apartment. The man kept indistinctly muttering 
words the whole time, ‘‘ except when asking the boy 
a question, or to tell him what he was to say.” At 
first the boy could see his own face, but nothing 
more; presently he began to tremble, and saidhe ‘‘saw 
a man sweeping the ground.” ‘‘ When he has done 
sweeping,” the magician said, ‘tell me.’ Soon the 
lad said, ‘‘ He has done.” 
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“The magician,” says Lane, “now addressed 
himself to me, and asked me if I wished the boy 
to see any person who was absent or dead. I named 
Lord Nelson, of whom the boy had never heard, for 
it was with some difficulty he pronounced the name 
after several trials. The magician desired the boy 
to say to the Sooltan, ‘ My master salutes thee, and 
desires thee to bring Lord Nelson; bring him before 
my eyes that I may see him speedily.’ The boy 
then said so, and almost immediately added, ‘A 
messenger is gone, and has returned, and has brought 
a man dressed in a black (eswed, dark blue) suit of 
European clothes; the man has lost his left arm.’ He 
then paused for a moment or two, and, looking more 
intently and more closely into the ink, he said, ‘ No, 
he has not lost his left arm, but it is placed to his 
breast.’ This correction made his descriptien more 
striking than it had been without it, since Lord 
Nelson generally had his empty sleeve attached to 
his coat ; but it was his right arm that he had lost. 
Without saying that I suspected the boy had made a 
mistake, I asked the magician whether the objects 
appeared in the ink as if actually before the eyes, or 
as if in a glass, which makes the right appear 
left. He answered that they appeared as in a mirror. 
This rendered the boy’s description faultless.” 

There are two peculiarities in this narrative : Mr. 
Lane jumps to the conclusion that the boy knew 
nothing of Lord Nelson because he seemed unable to pro- 
nounce his name, which might really be an artifice on 
the lad’s part; and when the boy afterwards trips in 
his description of the admiral, Mr. Lane unconsciously 
gives the magician what is vulgarly called ‘a straight 
tip’? to set him right. There could be nothing very 
marvellous if the lad had known all about Nelson, 
some thirty years after his death, and, granted that 
he did, the whole mystery disappears. There were 
other ‘‘ visions’ at the séance, but none so surprising 
as the foregoing; and Mr. Lane confesses that, 
‘Though completely puzzled, I was somewhat dis- 
appointed with his performances, for they fell short 
of what he had accomplished, in many instances, in 
presence of my friends and countrymen.” Precisely. 
Stories seldom lose much in the telling; but if what 
he had heard was no more wonderful than what he 
relates as marvellous, then the less said of it the 
better. However, good Mr. Lane must have been 
powerfully impressed with the trickery; and in 
reply to an article in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” sug- 
gesting that possibly the effects were produced by 
pictures and a concave mirror, the images of the for- 
mer being thrown upon the smoke of the chafing-dish 
under the eyes of the boy, he wishes he ‘‘ could add 
that the phenomena were now explained.” 

Mr. Lane was very anxious to get at the truth of 
the matter, but he did not quite know how to go 
aboutit. He paid great attention to the magician and 
’Osman (who was always present on these occasions), 
and did not notice word or sign passed from either 
to the boy. There was a natural suspicion attaching 
to this "Osman Effendi; he was a Scotchman who 
had served ina British regiment, and had been taken 

risoner and sold as a slave in 1807; but abjuring 

hristianity in favour of Mohammedanism, he had 
been set free. This man, of course, knew all about 
the great English hero, and could have described 
most of the naval or military celebrities of his day. 
Not only did Mr. Lane watch this questionable cha- 
racter, but he himself called a boy promiscuously 
from the street, and took care that he had no previous 
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communication with the wizard; but if the proped 
boy—who hung “around and about that quarter,’ 
waiting for a job, possibly—was not called in, Mr 
Lane allows that the experiment often entirely failed 
If the boy employed was right in one case, he gene 
rally was so in all; but ‘‘ when he gives, at first, an 
account altogether wrong, the magician usually dis 
missed him at once, saying he is too old.”’ Of course the 
conjuror conveyed his knowledge to a carefully traine 

lad, and Mr. Lane unconsciously points to this him- 
self when he says, ‘‘ The dialect of the magician was 
more intelligible to me than to the boy. When 

understood him perfectly at once, he was sometime; 
obliged to vary his words to make the boy comprehend 
what he said.” It seems that on one occasion the 
magic mirror was prepared in the hand of a young 
English lady, who, on looking into it, was terribly 
frightened tosee a broom sweeping the ground without 
a crossing-sweeper being attached to the handle. The 
broom business was the usual opening of a séance, and 
a knowledge of this would act upon the impressionabl: 
imagination of the young lady and make her believe 
she saw it ; but she could not describe the appearance 
of persons she had no knowledge of. 

’Osman Effendi’s death was a great blow to the 
magicians, and their business fell off rapidly afte 
that event. Sir Gardiner Wilkinson tried one of 
them, but the boy’s attempt at describing Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset was a miserable failure; ané 
Queen Victoria being next called for, she was limned 
as wearing a most incongruous costume; and this 
leaving some doubt whether the boy saw a woman o1 
a man, the lad was asked, and replied, ‘A man,” 
at once ! 

One far better qualified to cope with tricksters 
than Mr. Lane was Jean Eugéne Robert, better 
known as Robert Houdin, whom the French Govern- 
ment sent out to Algiers in 1856 in a quasi-political 
character. His mission was to throw into the shade, 
by his jugglery and ready wit, the tricks of the 
Marabouts, and so weaken their hold upon the Arab 
mind. He succeeded admirably, and left those cele- 
brated wizards without a leg to stand on (profes- 
sionally, of course). The French governor, scorning 
the issue of an invitation, promulgated an order for 
the attendance of the Arab chiefs at the Algiers 
Theatre, and thither the caids, agas, bash-agas, and 
other titled natives repaired, and held the places of 
honour after Marshal Randon, his family, suite, and 
the French civilian authorities. Other parts of the 
house were crowded with the poorer class of natives 
for whom the entertainment was specially designed 
and amongst these was a goodly sprinkling of inter 
preters, whose business it was to make known tha 
Houdin was merely one of a class of prestidigitateur 
whose seeming miracles were only the result of skil 
and dexterity. The conjuror commenced by amusing 
his audience with ordinary tricks, sufficiently puzzling 
to create great wonder in the native mind, and ther 

roceeded to bolder and more ambitious efforts 
arrying a small box down to the “ practicable,” 
“rake,” running from the stage to the pit, he de 
clared that though a little child might lift it, he could 
defy the strongest man in that assembly to do so if 
he so willed it. This being quickly interpreted, at 


Arab of middle height, but well built and muscular, sil 
‘‘ Are you very strong?” saidg’ 


ventured to the test. 
Houdin. ‘Oh, yes,” replied the son of the desert, 
carelessly, not heeding the Frankish magician’s asser- 
tion that he could deprive him of his strength. 
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Houdin allowed the man to pick up the box easily, 
as if it were a toy, and return it to the ‘‘rake,” 
smiling to think that he could be made as a little 
child. But Houdin now made some mystic passes 
over the box, and requested the dusky Hercules to 
raise it once more. He tried; but tug and strain as 
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, t dis he would, the box was now immovable. He stopped 
A thay at length, panting, and was on the point of leaving 
rained nis task, when pride overcame a desire to escape from 
; him. this enchantment, and he made one final effort, 





cheered by his compatriots in front. All in vain; 
and just as he was on the point of giving in once 
more, he sank, with a terrible yell, upon his knees. 
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rehend The reason of this was that the conjuror had given a 
on the signal and the poor man had received the shock of an 
young electrical current, transmitted to the handles of the 
srribly box. By similar means had the box been held to the 
rithou @ stage When the conjuror willed it, for a bar of soft 
. They iron underneath the “rake” was converted into a 
ce, andj magnet by passing an electrical current in coils 
onably round it. When the current was suspended by 
belicv: § Houdin’s assistant behind the scenes, the bar was 
arance  demagnetised, and the box could be lifted up. Of 
course this was a mystery to the natives, and as the 
to the @ beaten Arab retired, murmurs of ‘‘Shaitan”’ and 
y after “Djenoum” running round the startled audience 
one off told that, notwithstanding the assurances of the in- 
- Lordy terpreters, the natives gave Houdin credit for having 
>; and (q dealings with one who shall here be nameless. 
limned The skilful professor had been informed that the 
nd this most startling of the supposed miracles of the Mara- 
man org bouts was their standing in front of a loaded gun, 
“man,” § Which, though pointed at them and the trigger 
pulled, producing sparks in plenty from the flint, 
‘ckstersq@ Would yet not go off. The cabalistic jargon of the 


better Marabout was supposed to place his sacred person in 


Fovern-@ Safety; and this was one of the tricks the French 
volitical Government was anxious to prove imposture. Houdin, 
, shade, though the guns would not go off, soon exploded the 


marvel. He saw at once that the mystery was of the 
simplest, the Marabout merely stopping up the vent 
of the fire-arm with grease while handing it to the 
experimentalist. Accordingly this was the next feat 
Houdin called the attention of his audience to, de- 
claring himself invulnerable (by trickery alone), and 
defying even the ‘crack shot” of the district to hit 
him. An Arab, delighted to have a human target, 
bounded upon, the stage with the words, ‘‘I will kill 
you!” This was a Marabout jealous of a sorcerer 
greater than himself. Houdin gave him a cavalry- 
pistol to examine. The man blew down the barrel 
and into the nipple, and then loaded it with powder 
and ball. To add to his other precautions, he had 
previously marked the bullet. The French prestidigita- 
teur placed an apple upon the point of a knife, and 
holding it up, said, ‘‘ Aim straight at my heart!” 
Though the Arab firmly believed the weapon to be 
really deadly, he took careful aim and fired point- 
blank at Houdin. There was a pause. The conjuror 
fell not, but calmly advanced to the man, and presented 
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able,” om him with the apple, in the heart of which the marked 
he de bullet was found, instead of in Houdin’s. 

he couldg _ You see, the Frenchman had dexterously changed 
) do so if the marked bullet for a similar one in appearance, 
reted, ang Dut composed of an amalgam of tin-foil and quick- 
nuscular,§ Silver, which is about the same weight as lead, and 
7 said disperses on the firing. Into a hole previously made 


in the apple, on the side kept from the view of the 


1e desert, t 
audience, Houdin dropped the marked ball before 
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aperture with a round piece of apple afterwards, just 
as a cheesemonger makes his “‘ Stilton”? whole again 
after you have tasted from his scoop. When the 
apple was cut open, and the bullet fell out, attention 
was at once directed to the marks upon it, and, of 
course, so drawn from any scrutiny of the débris of 
the ball that had been fired from the pistol. 
Doubtless, when Houdin performed the trick, a 
shade of anxiety must have settled over him if he 
recalled the fate of an Indian juggler (one of a 
troupe which appeared in Pall Mall in 1814). This 
poor fellow was supposed to catch the ball in his 
teeth, aud had one secreted in his mouth ready for its 
appearance when the pistol was fired, but by an un- 
fortunate accident, during a performance at Dublin, 
the leaden bullet was placed in the weapon, and the 
conjuror shot through the head. 

Houdin’s powers were put to another test subse- 
quently to his public performance. A deputation of 
the élite of Algiers and its neighbourhood waited 
upon him, headed by Bash-aga Bou-Allem, the 
African Rothschild, to still further test the gun- 
trick. Houdin was prepared. From beneath his 
snowy-white durnous an aged Arab produced two 
richly-chased pistols. These the Frankish conjuror 
loaded, previously handing round the bullets for 
inspection. Then he passed one pistol to the chief, 
who, at six paces, fired, and the ball was apparently 
caught between Houdin’s teeth. Dropping this from 
his mouth to prove its solidity, Houdin now took up the 
other pistol and fired at the stone wallofthe apartment, 
when—great wonder to the chiefs and dismay to the 
impostors—the bullet apparently drew blood from 
the stone. One of the defeated Marabouts actually 
put his finger on the blood and tasted it; then he 
collapsed. This trick was ‘‘ worked up” very 
cleverly by Houdin. He ‘‘palmed” both the real 
bullets, substituting one made of wax (hollow) and 
lampblack for the pistol he gave to the Arab, and 
crushed it as he rammed the charge home, so that it 
would not injure him at such short distance. The 
pistol he used himself had a hollow leaden ball 
dropped into it, and the cavity in the bullet was 
filled in with blood, so that when the lead was 
crushed against the wall the interior contents were 
splashed upon it. 

Houdin was the finest political agent the French 
Government ever sent out, and the most civilising 
withal; for the clumsy tricks of the Marabouts, 
which he exposed, had very little effect upon any 
but the very lowest class afterwards. 





SPANISH SKETCHES. 
CHAPTER I.—A NIGHT OF ALARM. 


C= cold evening in the beginning of January, 
my husband and I were sitting beside the 
cheery coal fire, which, in defiance of ordinary Spanish 
customs, we had lighted in the ‘ gabinete,” a small 
chudoir which opened out of our bedroom, and where 
we usually dined. Our apartment was on the fifth 
floor of one of the finest houses in Madrid, just 
opposite the Government House. We had just 
finished our evening meal, which was still upon the 
table. The curtains were drawn, and altogether our 
little room presented a very cheery appearance. 
Dick was reclining in an arm-chair, with his legs 





strength. placing the fruit upon his knife, and had closed the 














crossed, like a true Briton, and smoking a “ cigar- 
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illo,” while I was knitting in a low chair beside him. 
We were indulging in that pleasant silence that can 
only be fully appreciated by those who know and 
love each other too well to depend on words for 
communion together. 

‘‘T suppose it will soon be time for me to be off,” 
Dick said at last, looking at his watch. ‘It will 
take me a good half-hour to walk down to the office ; 
I have to meet Sefior Gomez there at half-past seven 
on business. After that he will be out, and I shall 
not know where to find him, as, unlike an English- 
man, a Spaniard is never ‘at home.’” 

“Just wait a few minutes,” I said, putting a de- 
taining hand on his shoulder. “ Pepita is out; she 
must be in directly, as I only sent her to buy bread, 
and I don’t like to be left quite alone.” 

‘All right; I suppose I must. What tyrants 
women are!” exclaimed Dick, as he sank down very 
resignedly into his easy-chair. - 

‘Ah, here she is, Dick ; I hear the bell ring.” 

My husband went to open the door, and returned 
after a rather long absence, with aletter. It was to 
me from a friend, in which she said,— 

‘‘On no account leave the house this evening, or 
allow your husband to do so, on any pretext what- 
ever. Great disturbances are expected, and in all 
probability the streets will be running with blood 
before the morning. Send out and buy provisions 
for two or three days at least.” 

‘¢Oh, Dick, how horrible!’ I exclaimed. ‘ Surely 
you will not venture out now; Senor Gomez will 
certainly not be at the office. At least wait till 
Pepita comes in.” 

“TI believe this report is all nonsense,” said Dick. 
“Mrs. Rivers has lived so long in Spain, she 
has become as cowardly as the Spaniards. But, at 
all events, I won’t leave you alone, as I see you are 
already as white as a sheet in the prospect of a revo- 
lution. But after all, it is only a ‘cosa de espana,’ 
and you must get used to it.” 

Still, Dick,” I persisted, ‘‘I feel sure that Mrs. 
Rivers speaks with only too good reason. She 
knows so many Spanish families, and is sure to 
hear the first rumour of what is going to happen, 
and you must admit that it was most kind and 
thoughtful of her to warn me. But here is Pepita.” 

Our maid entered at that moment with her basket 
of ‘compras’’ (purchases). She was a_ pretty, 
plump young woman of about thirty, with rosy 
cheeks and black eyes; but the cheeks were paler 
than their wont, and the eyes had a look of terror in 
them as she exclaimed in trembling terms,— 

‘‘Ay, senora! the streets are full of armed men, 
and all the shops are closed. The cavalry have 
just been ordered out, and every one isin terror. I 
went into the carneceria (butcher’s shop), as every 
one is laying in stores in case of a siege, and all I 
could get was this bit of veal, about two pounds. 
‘Chica,’ he said, ‘make haste home; firing will 
begin very soon; every one has taken up arms!’ 
and then I saw that he had a gun himself leaning 
against the counter. Oh, seiiora! and we are just 
opposite the Government House !”’ 

‘Nonsense, Pepita,” replied Dick; ‘‘ why you are 
frightening the sefiora for nothing. Don’t you see 
we are just in the safest place possible ?” 

‘‘Oh, senor, how can that be, when the Casa del 
Congreso is surrounded by armed men, and the 
streets are full of cavalry?” 

“Why, don’t you see, silly girl, that we are better 
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protected than others for that very reason?” rejoined 
my husband, preparing to leave the room. 

“Surely the seforito is not going out?” cried 
Pepito, and I added my entreaties with tears in my 
eyes. Dick reassured me by saying he would only go 
as far as the street door and see what was going on. 
While he was away Pepita and I cowered over the 
fire, both of us too frightened to talk much. 

I should explain here, for the benefit of readers 
who have not lived on the Continent, that the houses 
in Madrid, as in Paris, are usually built in flats 
each flat mostly containing two sets of apartments, 
and each set comprising from ten to twelve rooms, 
opening one out of another. Our house was one of 
a large block of stone buildings nearly opposite the 
Cortes, as before observed. It contained about ten 
sets of apartments, and was one of the best houses 
in the most fashionable part of Madrid. But as we 
were beginning at the small end of life, and our 
means were very limited, we had taken a small and 
inexpensive, though very pretty, apartment of about 
ten rooms (including kitchen and pantry) at the top 
of the house. The floors were squares of black and 
white marble—delightfully cool in hot weather (and 
in winter we had carpets). Our apartment did not 
look out towards the Cortes; the front rooms were 
occupied by our fellow-lodger, the bishop; but I 
much preferred the view from our windows, which 
really formed a perfect panorama. It commanded 
the woods and shrubberies of the beautiful public 
gardens of “ Buen Retiro,” while beyond, many a 
glittering spire and dome was relieved against the 
sky, and the Guadarram Mountains were seen in 
the far distance. 

My husband was a civil engineer, for the time 
being stationed at Madrid. His thorough knowledge 
of the country and language rendered him invalu- 
able to his employers. He had been long in Spain, 
but my residence there only dated from the begin- 
ning of these few months of my married life. 

But this is a digression. It will easily be under- 
stood that the descent from the fifth floor to the 
house door, comprising one hundred and two steps, 
was not a journey to be taken in a moment by the 
most active person, consequently my maid and | had 
what seemed to us a long time of waiting by the fire- 
side upstairs. I could not quite follow Pepita in the 
graphic narrative she was giving of some former 
revolution which she had witnessed, and in which 
her husband had been killed. 

‘‘ Ah, senora,” she exclaimed, with tears in her 
eyes, ‘‘ you will not wonder that we dread revolutions 
when they cost us our husbands and our friends!” 

Just then Dick returned with a paper. “It 
appears they are determined to make prisoners of us 
in our own house,” he said, laughing. ‘‘I was just 
leaving the door when I was peremptorily ordered 
back by a guarda civil, who said no one must leave 
the house this evening on account of the cavalry, who 
are stationed all round. There is quite a tumult in the 
streets. You can even hear the desperate cries of the 
people from here. Look,” he added, drawing the 
curtains and throwing open the casement, “ that is a 
sight worth seeing!” 

He spoke truly. Even after the lapso of years 
that whole scene is depicted visibly in my memory. 
The helmets of the horsemen stationed opposite our 
windows, their arms and accoutrements, were glis- 
tening in the moonbeams, which shed their silver 
lustre on the distant snow-capped mountains, on the 
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A NIGHT 


towers and buildings of the great city, and on these 
fine-looking martial men who sat motionless on their 
noble steeds awaiting their orders. And far and near 
could be heard the murmurs of that angry multitude, 
like the distant growl of the thunder before the 
storm actually breaks overhead. There they stood, 
that fierce throng, men old and young, even little 
boys, all armed with guns and weapons of various 
kinds, and cries of ‘‘ Down with Amadeo! Down 
withroyalty! Give us a republic!—a federal re- 
ublic! ’? rang upon the ear. 

It has often been a matter of wonder that the 
events of that remarkable night passed so quietly 
and so bloodlessly. I should perhaps add here that 
among the little band of gospel Christians scattered 
through Madrid earnest prayers were rising that 
night—prayers that God would give peace and pre- 
vent bloodshed. And God made use of one man to 
stem the tide of human wrath. This multitude, 
armed with deadly weapons, on whose faces hatred 
and thirst for blood were stamped—this mob, com- 
posed of the most depraved and the lowest of the 
people—was quelled by the presence and. exertions 
of one man, Senor Castelar. Several times during 
the night that noble citizen came out from the Cortes 
bareheaded, and stood before the people to remon- 
strate with them, and assure them that their desires 
should be attended to. 

“You shall have a republic,” he said, “only 
believe that we are doing our best for the good of the 
people; so continue well-behaved as you have been 
hitherto.” 

They were swayed by the words of that one courage- 
ous man, and the silence was so profound, as they list- 
ened to him, that no sound reached us but the clash 
of the arms of the soldiers and the impatient pawing 
of their horses. 

Every time they began to break out afresh, Castelar, 
calm and resolute, came out and appeased them by 
persuasive words, almost as one would quiet turbu- 
lent children. This continued untildawn; I listened 
through the night to every sound, till at last, over- 
come by weariness, I lay down, still dressed, on my 
bed and fell into a heavy sleep. 

When I awoke, the sun was shining through the 
venetian blinds, and Pepita was standing by the bed 
with a cup of coffee. ‘‘ Senorita, it is late,” she 
said; ‘‘ drink this, and then you can see the portera 
(doorkeeper), who is waiting to speak to you. The 


- Senorito is gone out.’’ * 


I aroused myself, drank my coffee, and was bathing 
my face in cold water, when a knock came to the 
door, and our fat portera burst in, exclaiming ‘O 
sehora! the republicans have gained the day! they 
are a lawless set, they will force their way into the 
house and steal everything! make haste and pack up 
all your things, and be ready to leave as soon as the 
senorito comes in.” 

“But we have no where to go to,” I exclaimed ; 
“besides, they will not think it worth while to come 
here. There is nothing worth stealing.” 

“Ah, sefiora! that shows how little you know 
about the republicans. They are a desperate set, 
and stop at nothing. I have only too good reason to 
know. In the last revolution—Ah! here is the 
senorito!”? she added, suddenly stopping. ‘‘ Senor 
Don Ricardo, I am telling the senora she must pack 





* The Spanish servants habitually speak of their master and mistress 
as ““Senorito” and “senorita ” (literally, little master and mistress), as a 
term of affection, ; 
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up and be out of this as soon as possible. Tho 
républicans will come in and take everything. All 
the other sefioras are leaving the house, the families 
of the first and second piso (flat) have left already, 
and the others have ordered their coches. And you—”’ 

‘* Nonsense! sefora,” interrupted my husband. 
‘* Tf they choose to go, let them. We have nowhere 
to go to. Besides, there is no danger. We shall 
remain where we are.” 

Dona Augustina shrugged her shoulders, and 
looked by no means pleased at Mr. Smith’s decision. 
‘Well, senor,” she replied, ‘‘remember I have 
warned you, and if anything happens J am clear of 
any responsibility.” 

‘* Never fear, Dota Augustina, nothing will hap- 
pen. And now, Lucy,” he added, turning to me, 
‘“‘ get on your things and come for aturn. It isa 
lovely day, and really it is quite curious to see the 
deserted streets andshops. ‘The people are so utterly 
panic-stricken.” 

The brightness of the morning sunshine had dissi- 
pated my fears of the previous night, and I now felt 
brave enough to face the perils of the streets; so, 
dressing myself in my plainest attire, and donning 
my mantilla, I descended the long flights of stairs 
with my husband. I was scarcely aware till then 
how the events of the previous night had told on me. 
My limbs were trembling as I came downstairs, and 
my husband laughed at me, saying that if I was so 
frightened at a sham revolution, how should I bear 
it if I were to witness a real one! ‘‘I have seen the 
most wanton cruelty,” he added, ‘in the last rising 
I was present at; people looking out of their win- 
dows were shot at in the most reckless manner.” 

As we wended our way up the principal streets I 
was struck by the deserted appearance they presented. 
I could have fancied the town in a state of siege. 
The shops were all closed, and not even a cab was to 
be seen. Idonot think I saw one lady out that day, 
and not many men. The few who had ventured from 
home were hurrying along the streets wrapped in 
their capas (a large heavy cloak), and looking panic- 
stricken; while here and there little knots were 
gathered, talking and vociferating in an excited way 
about last night’s events. The streets were blocked 
up in many places with armed republicans. We met 
bands of them in some places bearing flags, and 
led by one or two bold-looking women, evidently not 
of the most respectable kind, who wore a kind of 
allegorical republican costume, and were evidently 
meant to represent ‘‘La Republica;”’ and as I shrunk 
involuntarily from the insulting stare of these vira- 
goes, the word ‘‘Inglesa” reached my ears, uttered 
in contemptuous tones. 

‘“‘T fear,” said Dick, ‘‘if these are the people who 
are to rule Spain, we must bid good-bye to order ot 
any kind.” 

Just then we arrived at the house of Senor Gomez, 
with whom my husband had to transact business. 
The servant who came to the door appeared very 
much astonished at seeing us, and showed us into 
the ‘‘despacho,” or study, where we found my hus- 
band’s partner seated, wrapped up in a capa, shivering, 
with his feet on a brasero, and altogether looking the 
picture of discomfort. He used often to laugh at our 
English extravagance in burning coal fires, but I 
think even he would have been glad of one now. 

‘The senorita! ’’ he exclaimed. ‘It is not possi- 
ble! Vamos, but you are courageous! Why, my 
sehora would not put her foot outside the door for 
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anything.” And he rose from his seat holding his 
cigarillo with one hand while he placed a chair for me 
with the other. ‘Surely the streets are not safe,” 
he continued. ‘‘ Don Ricardo, how could you let her 
out?” 

‘‘ Everything is quiet now,” said my husbard, 
‘‘and the air has done her good already. I hope 
your seiora has recovered from the effects of last 
night’s fright.” 

‘‘Oh! she is well enough,” replied Senor Gomez, 
indifferently, shrugging his shoulders. “TI will ring 
for her, as she will be glad to see Dona Lucia.” 

After a few minutes the Senora Gomez, a stout 
woman of about fifty, entered the room, looking very 
slovenly, in a long soiled dressing-gown (here styled 
bata) and unkempt looks twisted into a knot. I 
should scarcely have recognised in her the hand- 
some, stylish-looking, elaborately-dressed lady who 
had saluted me from her carriage in the Prado only 
two days before. 

‘Que noche (what a night)!” she exclaimed, as 
she saluted me. ‘‘ What terrors we are going to 
have! A revolution, a massacre, blood and slaughter 
everywhere, nobody’s rights respected! Ah, poor 
nation! Dona Lucia, you seem to be a little pale 
still; and no wonder, for you were in the midst of it 
all. How could you venture out? But you English 
are so rash.” 

My husband mentioned Castelar’s noble conduct. 

‘‘Ah! he is a man of the people,” said Senor 
Gomez; ‘‘may God give him long life and preserve 
him from the same fate as unfortunate Prim! for if 
Isabella comes back she will make short work with 
him. That woman!” and he added some strong ex- 
pressions, which were an echo of the feeling with 
which she seemed generally regarded by all politi- 
cians at all liberal in their views. 

“Vaya, amigo,” interposed Dona Elvira Gomez, 
‘you are too strong in your language. Think how 
much she has given to the Church and to the Virgin’ 
of Monserrat, and how charitable she is; she has 
a good heart, after all.” 

‘*Ca!” (nonsense), rejoined her husband; ‘hold 
your tongue; that’s all you know about her. Did 
not you hear how she treated that poor matador* 
not long before she left? Do. you call that kind- 
hearted ?” 

We asked him to explain, and he resumed: ‘‘ Well, 
the man had performed a wonderful feat. You who 
do not go to bullfights would not understand, but it 
was a triumph of toromaquia, as we call it. Very few 
have ever been able to do it. Well, the Queen hap- 
pened to be talking to some one, and did not perceive 
what was going on till she heard the applause. 
When she was told, she called on the matador to do 
it again. He assured her he was her obedient slave, 
but that no one had ever been able to do such a 
thing twice, and that toa certainty it would cost 
him his life. Still she insisted; he was bound to 
obey. He did so, and was killed on the spot!” 

‘They say she sent relief to his widow,” put in 
Sehora Gomez. 

‘*Good amends, truly!” cried her husband. ‘In 
her place I would not have touched a cuarto of it.” 

In which sentiment we both agreed, and after a 
little more conversation we took our departure, and I 
was not sorry to find myself safe again in my own 
little gabinete out of the tumult of the streets. 





* The bull-fighter whose business it is to kill the bull 
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CANAL-BOAT PopuLATION.—The Canal Boat Act came into 
operation on the Ist of January this year, but the penalty 
clauses are not in force till next year. A very complete system 
of registration is provided by this Act, which will tend to the 
social as well as sanitary welfare of the large class of people on 
our canals, who number, with those dependent on them, at 
least 100,000. The passing of this Act is allowed by all to have 
been mainly due to the information given by Mr. George Smith, 
of Coalville, and to his zealous advocacy. It will be a sad dis- 
appointment to many if this Act is not fully carried out. There 
will be attempts to avoid and to evade some of its provisions 
where expense and trouble may be involved on the part of 
owners of the barges. Very careful superintendence will be 
necessary for the — of the canal labourers. No better 
way of ensuring this could be suggested than the appointment 
of Mr. Smith, ‘‘the boatmen’s friend,” as her Majesty’s 
Inspector under the Act. A memorial to this effect, signed by 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Duke of Westminster, Lord 
Fortescue, and other influential and philanthropic men, has 
been sent to the Home Office. We entirely concur in the con- 
cluding words of this memorial when it says that ‘‘ the appoint- 
ment would do credit to the Government which made it, and 
tend greatly to the public benefit, while it would be a fitting 
acknowledgment of great public services rendered without the 
hope or the expectation of reward.” 


Tue SIAMESE WHITE ELEPHANT.—The oldest of the white 
elephants, which, the ‘‘ Times of India” says, was born in 1770, 
died in its temple at Bangkok in November last. Every one 
knows that this famous white elephant, before whom a whole 
people bow the knee, is the emblem of the kingdom of Siam. 
It is honoured with the most beautiful presents, for the Indians, 
full of the idea of metamorphosis, still believe that so majestic 
an animal could only be animated by the spirit of a god or of an 
emperor. Each white elephant possesses its palace, a vessel of 
gold, and harness resplendent with jewels. Several mandarins 
are attached to its service, and feed it with cakes and sugar- 
cane. The King of Siam is the only personage before whom 
it bows the knee, and a similar salutation is rendered it by 
the monarch. The deceased idol was accorded a magniticent 
funeral. A hundred Buddhist priests officiated at the cere- 
mony. The three surviving white elephants, preceded by 
trumpets and followed by an immense concourse of people, 
accompanied the funeral car to the bank of the Menam, where 
the king and his noble lords received the mortal remains, which 
were transported to the opposite bank for burial. A procession 
of thirty vessels figured at that curious ceremony. All the 
floating Lean ranged in double file on the Menam to the num- 
ber of over sixty thousand, were adorned with flags of all colours 
and symbolical attributes. 


AMERICAN FisHertes.—At the last annual session of the 
American Fishcultural Association, held at New York, it was 
stated that the most important branch of the fish industry was 
the oyster trade, which was valued at 50,000,000 dollars, the 
number of oysters being estimated at 4,000,000,000. Codfish, 
the second in rank, yielded 214,322,000 Ib., at a valuation of 
4,825,540 dollars. The largest supply of codfish came from 
the banks of Newfoundland ; 1,500 vessels were engaged in the 
cod fisheries in the United States. The whale fisheries were 
valued at 2,841,000 dollars annually. In the salmon fishery 
30,000,0001b. were canned on the Columbian riveralone. Forty- 
nine million pounds of mackerel were caught annually, and 
462,000,0001b. of menhaden. According to the report in the 
‘‘ New York Times,” ‘‘ the total number of pounds of fish of all 
kinds caught in the United States during the year 1876 was 
1, 294,038,000, at a valuation of 75,278,829 dollars.” 


WorkinG-cLass Drinktnc.—Professor Leone Levi, of the 
University of London, says the wages of the working classes in 
this country may be taken at four hundred millions sterling, 
three hundred millions of which they finger directly as cash. In 
this case he holds that they ought to save fifteen millions a year, 
and yet he cannot make out that what they do hoard up comes 
to more than four millions. When asked what becomes of the 
eleven millions of surplus which, according to him, the work- 
ing-man’s private .budget annually shows, the lecturer opines 
that it goes in buying more drink than is necessary or whole- 
some. 
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